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OPINIONS, 


| &c. &c. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, 


BEFORE I preſume to trouble the Gen- 
tlemen preſent on the ſubject of our meet- 
ing, I beg leave to fay, that I profeſs to lay 
aſide all prejudices I may have entertained 
in favour of one ſet of men, or of another 
ſet of men; that I diſclaim all party con- 
nection whatever on this occaſion ; and 
that I diveſt myſelf of all partiality, ex- 
cept that partiality of which I hope never 
to be inſenſible— partiality to the Conſti · 
tution of this Country. 
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It can hardly be neceſſary for me, Mr. 
Chairman, to take up much time in laying 
before the Meeting the cauſes of the pre- 
ſeut alarm in this country. No one can 
be ignorant of that, which it is impoſſible 
he ſhould not know; but as ſome perſons 
on this occaſion (being obſtinately deter- 
mined to reſiſt the conviftion of their own 
minds) have queſtioned the exiſtence of 
ſerious alarms, I beg leave to. mention 
ſuch inſtances as, I truſt, will carry un- 
doubted conviction. 


It is unqueſtionable, that the Engliſh 
Jacobins hold official correſpondence with 
the Jacobins at Paris, avowing their pur- 
poſe to be univerſal equalization. Clubs are 
formed in London, and in many parts of 
the kingdom, where the deluded people 
are taught to reverence ſedition, and em- 
brace rebellion, under the maſt of liberty 
and happineſs. The members of -a club 

in 


E 


in a northern county are all ſworn: they 


receive regular pay, and are ready to fol- 
low thoſe who may call them forth to any 
deſperate enterpriſe. Incredible pains have 
been taken throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland to ſtir up diſcontent and commo- 
tions — it has been attempted to plant the 
Tree of Liberty at Dundee in Scotland by 
a mob of ſix hundred perſons. Every wall 
in London has been covered with inflam- 
matory and ſeditious writings the fidelity 
of the ſoldiers has been attempted in more 
places than one; but 7hey ſhewed them- 
ſelves by no means behind any deſcription 
of Engliſhmen in love to their country, 
and attachment to its happy Conſtitution : 
they immediately ſeized on the offenders, 
and delivered them up to juſtice. 


At the head of a long liſt of ſeditious 
writings ſtands that moſt infamous of all 
productions, Paine's Rights of Man. In 
| B 2 my 
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my opinion no title to a book ever ſo com- 
pletely belied its contents; for if it be the 
right of man to ſubſtitute confuſion in 
the place of order, and to deſtroy all the 
bonds of law, humanity, and religion *, 


(without which no civil ſociety can exiſt) 
if it be the right of man to level all 
property, to divide all ſubſtance from one 
end of the world to the other, and to give 
to _ man an * ſhare, by which the 
| diflolute 


The fpeech of a Member of the National Con- 
vention (M. Du Pont) on the 16th of December, 1792, 
ought certainly to be paſſed over as the ravings of a 
mad-man, had it not been applauded by many Mem- 
bers preſent. He profeſſed himſelf to be an Atheiſt, 
and he gloried in that profeſſion. Such a miſerable be- 
ing neither docs nor ever did exiſt, There is a ſilent 


monitor in every breaſt, excluſive of revelation, whoſe 
warnings at times compel religious reflection. Athe- 
iſm, like many other metaphyſical ſpeculations, is but 
a cloak to cover the deſigns of man on his own ſpecies, 
and as ſuch it was adopted by M. Du Pont, * 
2 of by his inſidious 93 | 
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„ 
diſſolute ſpendthrift would be placed on an 
equality with the induſtrious ceconomiſt— 
if it be the true right of man to decree, 
that when I have improved my farm, or 
got a little money by any honeſt induſtry, 
my neighbour might ſay, Divide with me 
your profit, becauſe by nature we ought to 
be all equal —if ſuch, I fay, are the rights 
of man, we have lived indeed to /ittle pur- 
poſe to be ſo completely ignorant of them, 
and all the happineſs we have enjoyed 
under our excellent Conſtitution is diſco» 
vered to be an empty dream, or, at beſt, a 
pleaſing deluſion. Paine, however, has 


But in what terms muſt the riſing generation repro- 
brate his advancing ſuch tenets, when the Convention 
was deliberating on the education of youth. To their 
tender minds he recommends never to ſuffer their con- 
duct in this life to be in any degree influenced by a 
conſideratiou of their fate in a future ſtate ; and by the 
ſame rule that he doubts of any puniſhment after death, 
he equally excludes all hopes of a happier condition 
than that in which we now exiſt, 

lately 
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lately been convicted by à jury of his 
countrymen without their going out of 
Court, from the penalties of Which he is 


now ſheltering himſelf at Paris as a Mem- 
ber of the French Convention, and I truſt 
his works will ſhortly be as decidedly. con- 
demned throughout the kingdom. The 
liberty (but not the licentiouſneſs) of the 
preſs is a conſtitutional part of our free- 
dom; but when it is notorious that nc -w- 
papers are penſioned with French moncy 
for the purpoſe of raiſing tumult and diſ- 
content in this country, ſpreading at the 
ſame time through France a belief that 
diſloyalty and treaſon are ready to hoiſt 
their ſtandard here, and wait only for aſ- 
ſiſtance from that faithleſs nation to break 
out into open rebellion. I ſay, when I ſee 
fuch newſpapers, I can conſider the edi- 
tors, printers, and publiſhers of them, in 


no other light than as profeſſed traitors to 
their King and Country. | 


3h 37 
Many well-diſpoſed perſons in the coun» 
try have been for ſome time paſt anxious to 
make public profeſſions, ſimilar to the ob- 
ject of this Meeting; but it was thought 
by others more- expedient to defer ſuch a 
meaſure till after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, with a view of knowing, from autho- 
rity, that there exiſted cauſes of alarm: and 
now Parliament has met, how decidedly has 
it juſtified and ſupported the precautions 
taken by Governmeut on this important 
occafion. Two hundred and ninety to fifty 
Members, nearly fix to one, gave their 
hearty approbation on the firſt day of meet- 
ing; ſince which it may be truly faid that 
the Parliament is unanimous on the ſub- 


ject. Such, therefore, is the voice of our 
repreſentatives; and is not that voice echoed 
from all quarters of the kingdom ? each 


part ſtriving to be foremoſt in avowing 


their loyalty, in declaring their attach- 
ment, and in giving their ſupport to the 
f Laws 
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Laws and Conſtitution. — For my part, I 
was very anxious his neighbourhood ſhould 
ſtand early forward in declaring its ſenti- 
ments, as I have ſolid reaſons to believe 


that not many miles from hence the moſt 
treaſonable and ſeditious language has been 
delivered from a pulpit, and has been che 
ſubject matter of a ſchoolmaſter's leſions. 
One inſtance more I ſhall trouble you with, 
and a very ſerious one it is: — Mr. Peele, 
of Mancheſter, who certainly is one of 
the firſt manufacturers in this kingdom, 
lately informed the Houſe of Commons in 
his place, that every one of the perſons he 
employed (and very numerous they are) 
had been tampered with on this occaſion. 


So much for thoſe cauſes of alarm, many 
circumſtances of which every perſon has, 
or may have, an opportunity of ſeeing with 
tus own eyes. Let us next, therefore, turn 


dur attentign to the real and true ſource of 
| | thoſe. 
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thoſe alarms ; it is In France they have otl 
ginated; it is from France they have been 
imported into this country ; and it is the 
; intereſt of France to ſtit up ſedition and re- 
bellion in Great Britain and Ireland by 
every meaus in its power. 


The inſtability and ſudden changes in 
the French government (if it deſerves the 
name of a government) ſubject their poli- 
tical conduct with regard to other nations 
to every kind of diſtruſt and ſuſpicion. It 
is not long ago ſince they ptoclaimed their 
determination to give up for ever all ideas 
of cotiqueſt, or of extending their domi- 
nions beyond their actual limits; but the 
credit due to their moſt ſeriaus declarations 
can only be eſtimated by their actions. 
Without provocation from the King of Sar- 
dinia, their attnies have conquered Savoy; 
and in direct contradictiun to thetnſelves, 
they have determined it ſhall be called the 
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84th department of France. With ſtill leſs 
reaſon have they threatened the town of 
Geneva, and forced them to ſend away 
their allies. For the conqueſt of Franc- 
fort they cau find no reaſonable pretext. 
The ſovereignty of Flanders they have aſ- 
ſumed, by taking upon themſelves to open 
the navigation of the Scheldt, a river they 
| have as little right over as over the Thames. 
Holland, our ally, who has kept the 
ſtrifteſt neutrality on this occaſion, is now 
threatened by their arms; and there can 
be little doubt, if a judgement can be form- 
ed of their next ſtep, by thoſe they have 
| already taken, that their certain inten- 
tion is ſoon, to attack Great Britain, and 
make it alſo a part of their n 


The . ery in France 1. le us in 
every country brin g about revolutiens ſimi- 
lar to our own; let us extirpate Kings from 
the face of the earth, and abſolve all na- 


I uon 


1 
tions from the ties of law and religion. 
Of chis being their principle, what ſtronger 
proof do we want than the favourable re- 
ception given to an addreſs to the N ational 
Convention by a number of Engliſh reſi- 
dents at Paris, and preſented at the bar by 
John Froſt and Joel Barlow, on the 26th 
of November laſt? This addreſs, after 
congratulating them on the ſucceſs of 
their arms, proceeds to expreſs « their wiſh 


&« of ſeeing the French Republic united 


„„ with the Britiſh nation; and they doubt- 


& ed not but the majority of the people 
& would declare themſelves of the fame 
« opinion if their ſentiments were taken 
1 (as they ought to be) in a National Con- 
<« vention here.” This addreſs was fol- 
lowed by a ſpeech by John Froſt, in which, 
after congratulating the Convention in the 
name of the Society for Conſtitutional In- 
formation in London, he afſured them 
that in conſequence of their example, 

4 2 4 Revo- 
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“% Revolutions would be eafily brought 
* about in all countries, all regal power 
% would be aboliſhed, and that he expected 
t in a very ſhort time to ſee addrefles of 
* congratulation from the Continent to 
% the National Convention of England,” 
The preſident, in. anſwer, ſaid, ** He had 
“% no doubt but the hour was nigh at hand 
* when the French would be able to con- 
5 pratulate Great Britain on her National 
« Convention.” Aud now give me leave 
to aſk your hearts and minds, if there is 
. preſent who does not feel a juſt 

indignation againſt ſuch traitors to their 
pn}, TORO Wes EIT, 


: To carry their plans into effect, the 
French have by no means been ſparing in 
ſending money, as well as emiſſaries, a- 
mong us, They are cager to ſeize the op- 
; portunity o of indulging their natural hatred 
to this country, ut ider pretence of giving 
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univerſal liberty, the firſt bleſſings of 
which among themſelves, has been to cut 
down the preſſes, and murder the printers 
who publiſhed doctrines they did not ap- 


prove “. 


So much for the intentions of France 
towards us; and now let us fee if their 
ſituation ought to become the object of our 
envy or imitation. The fruit of their tree 
of liberty is bitter indeed, and their miſe- 
rable ſituation is eaſier to conceive than to 
deſcribe. That ſhadow (called their go- 
vernment) 1s unable and unwilling to en- 
force what wholeſome laws they have left, 
there is no perſonal ſecurity remaining, for 


Of the ſame deſcription is Monſ. le Brun's report 

to the National Convention concerning England, on 
| the 19th of December; it is indeed a piece of true 
French political manufacture, in which art and miſ- 
ebiof are very curiouſly interwoven. | 


there 
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there is no puniſhment inflicted on thoſe 
erĩimes that diſturb the peace of ſociety. 
In the once-opulent city of Lyons, far the 
greater part of the manufacturers (faid to 
amount to 30,000) are without bread and 
employment; and all thoſe charitable inſti- 
tutions, where the poor never failed of 
finding relief, have been aboliſhed. In 
many parts the farmer is under the neceſ- 
fity of taking a ſoldier to market with him, 
to prevent his corn being plundered on the 
road. In times of tumult and confuſion 
the ſituation of farmers in all countries is 
truly to be pitied ; they derive their living 
from the land they cultivate; hey therefore 
have no power of movement, and are not 
able on ſudden danger (as moſt other de- 
ſcriptions of perſons may do) to reduce their 
property into a ſmall compaſs, and flee 
away with it from a foreign foe or domeſ- 
tic enemy. The melancholy accounts of 
the ſufferings of the French farmers, 
nd 2 | of 
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of which Mr. Arthur Voung (author of 
the Farmer's Letters) was lately an eye 
witneſs, is a true and alarming picture of - 
their ſituation, and he being a farmer him- 

ſelf, is undoubtedly a more competent 
judge of their complaints. The mob obliges 
them to ſell the produce of their land at a 
fixed price, and often to part with it at no 
price at all; to avoid this injuſtice the far 
mers abſtained from appearing, in the mar- 
kets, and ſuch conduct was puniſhed. by 
fine, impriſonment, and forfeiture ; the 
ſervants and labourers fix their own wages, 
and who would think it worth while to 
appeal to armed men who were in poſſeſſion 
at the veſtry ? and not only voted the mo» 
ney to be raiſed in the pariſh, but divided it 
among themſelves. Of ſuch proceedings 
a famine muſt neceflarily and very ſhortly 
be the conſequence, Bread in the provinces 
of France is at this moment double its 


price in this country, though ſomewhat 


beſs 
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leſs than that at Paris, owing to a ſhort- 
hved trick of the government to prevent 
the people from ſeeing their deſperate ſitua- 


The number of perſons murdered in 
France within theſe four years, is, by fair 
compuration, full 50, 00. But the hif- 
tory of the events that happened at Paris 
on the 160th of Auguſt, and 2d and 3d of 
September laſt, is drinn in blood. Hu- 
man nature on the roth of Auguſt, ſeems 
wholly to have loſt thoſe feelings that are 
hardly ever extinguiſhed under the impulſe 
of the moſt violent paſſions. The hearts 
of the ſlain were torn from the bodies, 
and the women, dead to every ſenſe of 
ſhame, committed ſuch cfuelties on the dy- 
ing men, as it would be equally diſguſting 
for me to repeat, as it would be ſhocking 
for you to hear. | 


The 
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The 2d and 3d of September ſurpaſſed, 
however, the horrid tranſactions of the 
roth of Auguſt. It was reſerved for thoſe 
days to prove, that cool intention and pre- 
meditated proſcription were more fangui- 
nary in their nature than ſudden fury and 
ungoverned paſſion. On thoſe two days 
the channels of Paris abſolutely flowed with 
human blood, and the ſtreets were ſtrewed 
with the dead bodies of thoſe wretched 
victims, whoſe imaginary crimes ſerved as 
a pretence to the real ones of their ene- 
mies, and whoſe accuſer, judge, and exe- 
cutioner, was often ene and the ſame per- 
fon. In ſome places the mockery of a trial 
rendered the approach of death more terri- 
ble; on the table before thoſe men called 
judges, tobacco and wine held the place of 
_ thETiws and ſtatute books; and how hard 
muſt it have been for the puręſt innocence 
to command ſufficient preſence of mind to 


defend itſelf, where the ſword of the exe» 
D  cutioner 
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eutioner was (during the trial) raiſed over 
: its head, waiting to ſtrike down its victim. 
| To ſome who, by the fate of their com- 
panions, were well aſſured their own was 
near at hand, the only miſerable conſola- 
tion they had left was to employ the few 
remaining moments of life in conſidering 
how they could beſt ſhorten the pangs of 
death, They profited by the ſufferings of 
, others, and agreed to meet their fate in a 
| refigned poſture. In cloſing theſe too ter- 
tible ſcenes, ſhould any one think me 
| guilty of exaggeration, let him only read a 
ſmall pamphlet, fold by Stockdale, in Picca- 
dilly, which has for its title An Account of 
5 the Manner in which the Perſons confined 
in the Priſons at Paris were put to Death. 
By an Eye Witneſs,” who fortunately was 
acquitted. In the ſeminary of St. Sapwb- 
alone, above 400 biſhops aud prieſts 
were put to death; and in all about 5,000 
perſons, prieſts, nobles, citizens, ſoldiers, 
| ang 
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and women, periſhed by the hands of aſ- 
ſuſſins in thoſe two days, and they are now 
moſt probably filling up the meaſure of their 
iniquity, by putting their King to death, 
whom by every diſgrace, cruelty, and in- 
dignity, they have for a long time taught 
to be /ittle anxious for the preſervation of 
his life, 


Let us now turn our eyes from theſe 
ſcenes of blood, and compare our happy 
ſituation with the miſery of France. So 
well balanced is our Conſtitution, conſiſt- 
ing of King, Lords, and Commons; ſo 
juſt and equal are our laws, ſo protected 
and ſecure do all ranks of people live un- 
der them, let their religious tenets and prin - 
ciples be what they may, ſo long as they 
conduct themſelves as good and peaceable 
ſubjects; that no one who feels for his 
freedom, or enjoys his property, can for a 
moment think of exchanging theſe certain 


Þ 2 advantages 
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advantages for the deſtructive plans of 
thoſe levellers whoſe with it is to lower all 
men to their own level, but will by 10 
means deſcend themſelves to an inferior ſta- 
tion, though in general men of deſperate 
and broken fortunes; and while they are 
telling us what wwe are to gain by their 
plan, it would be wiſe in us to conſider 
what we ſhould He by it. 


In this country we have no domineering 
tyrants nor abject flaves: induſtry and 
merit ſeldom miſs, the road to preferment 
and reward; and no one's character and re- 
putation can remain reſpectable 1 it 
deſerves to be ſo. 


Fu is not expedient to. aboliſh any 
taxes at this preſent time, who have we 
to thank for it but thoſe traitors to their 
country, thoſe enemies to all mankind, who, 
joined with France, oblige us to ſpend the 

AN 
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public /avings in arming for our defence? 
When we ſee our commerce extended far 
beyond its former bounds, our manufac- 
tures increaſing to an. incredible degree, 
every one able to enjoy the ſtation in which 
Providence has placed him, with eaſe and 
tranquillity ; ſo far from being diſſatisfied, 
we ought to be more than content; we 
_ ought to be ſincerely thankful, and avoid be- 
coming a 7e proof of that true but me- 
lancholy ſaying, That no one knows the 
value of a good thing till he has loſt it. 


o 


May the angel of peace ever protect this 
country ; but fare I am, that the only 5 
man means of ſecuring it, in the preſent 
ſtate of things, is to ſhow union and firmneſs 
among ourſelves, and to be well prepared 
far war. 

nun, 

The numerous aſſociations and declara- 
tions throughout the kingdom in ſupport 

of 
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of che neceflary and wiſe meaſures taken 
by Government, have in ſome degree given 
a check to the miſchief which was on the 
point of breaking out. We have ſcotched 
the ſnake, not killed it; let us not there- 
fore relax our efforts, or ſuppoſe we are in 
a ſtate of ſecurity. The Ia advices from 


France ſpeak a language more hoſtile than 


ever againſt every King and every Conſti- 
tution. They have ſent ' freſh orders to 
their generals to exterminate the eſtabliſhed. 
laws and the Government in every coun- 
try they are able to conquer; in bort, to 
make converts, with the Rights of Man | 
in one hand, and a mercileſs ſword in the 
ein * .NET 1 den 

Should it be thought fit by this meeting 
to enter into a declaration at this alarming 
criſis, I beg leave to ſubmit the ewhy one 
F have in my hand to their conſideration. 


4 THE END, 


